INTRODUCTION

a limited or partial position was advanced confidently
as sole key and clue to wisdom.

Perhaps we have such schools today. If we have, and
if they contain a grain of truth, that truth should not be
vitiated by being considered too comprehensive or too
absolute. The mode of poetic expression justifies hold-
ing infinity in the palm of the hand; the mode of
criticism forbids it. The majestic ruins and fragments
of past critical systems make it seem that the lovely
form of the virgin Truth has been hewn into a thou-
sand pieces, and scattered to the four winds. The good
critics have ever been, to continue Milton's images,
"the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitat-
ing the careful search that Isis made for the mangled
body of Osiris, gathering up limb by limb, still as they
could find them." And to any critics or schools of critics
who pretend to have discovered all the fragments of
Truth, Milton's ringing words still apply:

"We have not yet found them all, Lords and Com-
mons, nor ever shall do, till her Master's second
corning/7

A critic, then, must not consider his or his school's
standards absolute in validity. The assumption of criti-
cal infallibility cannot carry universal conviction;
among intelligent readers it defeats its own end.

A critic may, of course, be as sharp and simple as
he pleases. He may make dogmatic, or unqualified, or
general, or absolute statements. Frequently such state-